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ABSTRACT 

Each year several hundred thousand young men and 
women, join the ranks of the unemployed because they have terminated 
their formal education without having mastered the type of skills 
necessary to become contributing members of society. As a result, 
many of these individuals are doomed to become burdens on society. 

One solution to this problem lies in the development of expansive 
vocational training programs which would involve the adoption of 
specific extended school year programs. Thus, this document describes 
school organization patterns which can set the stage for an influx of 
new students into ongoing or new vocational training programs, 
including needed changes in administrative and teaching practices. 
Major sections of the document ace: (1) Releasing Learning Space In 

An Occupational Training Center Through Adoption Of The Multiple 
Trails Continuous Learning Year Concept, (2) The Multiple Session Day 
Program, {3) The Multiple Session week, and (4) The Multiple Session 
Occupational Education Program. Also included is a section of related 
issues and answers, (Author/JS) 
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FOREWORD 



Vocational Training Centers are becoming as much a part of the 
New York State, educational scene as the one room schoolhouse was at the 
turn of the century. The impact of a rescheduled school year on these 
centers can be important enough to have influence on the local component 
school districts which send students to the training center. 

The concept of the rescheduled school year is not new, but the 
involvement of vocational training centers with this concept is new. 

This book suggests many rescheduled school year plans that might 
be used by the administrative training centers, but above all points 
out the adaptability and flexibility of these plans to fit individual 
situations , 

Additional information concerning the rescheduled school year 
concept may be obtained by writing to the Bureau of Occupational Education 
Research, State Education Department, Albany, New York 12224. 





Carl E, Wedekind, Director 
Division of Research 



INTRODUCTION 



Each year several hundred thousand young men and women join the 
ranks of the unemployed because they have terminated their formal education 
without having mastered the type of skills necessary to become contributing 
members of society. As a result many of these individuals are doomed to 
become burdens on the local community, the State, and the Nation. One 
solution to the problem lies in the development of expansive vocational 
training programs. A step in this direction has been made through the es- 
tablishment of vocational training programs in high schools or in special 
occupational training centers such as those operated in New York State 
through the Board of Cooperative Educational Services. 

Since the demand for occupational training often exceeds the capacity 
of existing learning centers, many young people are unable to (a) take part 
in an exploratory program or (b) to even enter into existing occupational 
training programs. While one solution may be the acquisition of new build- 
ings and/or equipment, it is recommended that serious consideration be 
given to the adoption of specific extended school year programs in an at- 
tempt to release learning space. Field studies have demonstrated how and 
where additional space can be obtained in existing BOCES Vocational Tram- 
ing Centers* 

Changes in current administrative and teaching practices will be 
necessary, but some of them may be considered as changes that are already 
long overdue. They should be instituted regardless of whether an extended 
school year plan is adopted. 

The following pages describe school organization patterns which nan 
set the stage for an influx of new students into ongoing or new vocational 



training programs. 
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CHAPTER I 



BASIC ISSUES 



The general public which has been supporting elementary and secondary 
school programs is being called upon to support expanded prekindergarten 
and post-high school programs. These extensions of the educational ladder 
are going to cost money which means it may be exceedingly difficult to 
obtain funds to expand vocational training programs. At issue is the 
question of priorities based on the importance placed on specific educational 
objectives and the allocation of responsibility for their realization. 

For many years vocational training has been listed as a basic objec- 
tive of our secondary schools. However, few high schools have developed 
a program which really prepares students for a direct entry into the field 
of work. In a sense the failure of the typical high school to meet the 
needs of its terminal students had lead to the growth of the BOCES Occupa- 
tional Training Centers. The attitude of the secondary school staff and 
the administrators has to change because it is a barrier to the development 
of an educational pattern which meets all the needs of modern youth. The 
needs of the vocationally oriented student must be placed on a par with 

the academic or college bound student# 

The high school staff has a responsibility to help parents and students 

see the need for vocational training in order to get their support for 
funds to send more students to occupational training classes. 

Example #1--A high school principal said, "Yes, we encourage 
our slow progressing students to drop out of 
high school," Then he brought out his list of 
students who had won academic honors in math and 
science. This was his world--a world which did 
little to recognize the vocational student, . 
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Example #2- -An industrial arts teacher in a large Bronx 
high school said, ”I ! m lucky to have enough 
students to keep me bu&y all day because 
parents do not want their children to become 
•blue collar workers 1 .” When asked about the 
responsibility of the guidance staff to help 
sell the value of vocational education ? he 
admitted that his colleagues over- emphasized 
the academic phases of the curriculum. 

Example #3 - -The Board of Education was asked to provide 
extra funds for additional students in an 
occupational training program* The Board 
was ready to reject the request until a 
group of 30 determined parents virtually took 
over the meeting with their insistence that 
funds be released to support the expansion 
of the occupational training program. 

Ba r rlers--A Matter of Dollars 

Example #3 may stem from the philosophy barrier* Many school board 
members are not convinced that the vocational training program is as important 
as the academic program. ^ They see the added tuition cost of vocational 
training students as an ext"'i cost. Frequently, this becomes an obstacle 
to the student who wants to learn a trade. In some school districts the 
question is not one of determining how many students want vocational educa- 
tion, The real issue is determining how much of the total school budget 
should be expended to support the BOCEg** Vocational Training Program. As a 
result school board members establish a quota of students for the occupa- 
tional training program. 

The dollar barrier is one which must be considered If the occupational 
training programs are to be expanded in some school districts, 

Illustration--Field studies have shown that the BOCES Occupa- 
tional Training facilities can take up to 50 per- 
cent more students by reorganizing its basic 
program in terms of a longer school year. 

Admittedly, there is a need for additional 
classes in the future, but what about now, 

t 

* School Board Study 

** Boards of Cooperative Educational Services 
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How many students would be encouraged to learn 
a trade if the new classes were to be formed 
overnight? 

Would boards of education immediately provide 
funds to support a 50 percent increase in the 
number of students enrolled in new occupational 
training classes? 

When queried, three top school administrators said, n We would be 
wasting our time to even suggest placing more students in the occupational 
training program. It costs too much money to educate these kids. We have 
other uses for our funds," 

Here we find an issue which educators must face. School administrators 
and teachers must be prepared to advise and help place students other than 
the potential academic failure in occupational training programs. They 
must be prepared to defend their actions in terms of budgetary requests. 

Barrier^ -A Longer School Year 

Field studies have shown very little resistance to an extension of the 
school year by the occupational training staff. Again, students who would 
ordinarily have dropped out of a regular high school program have willingly 
worked in vocational training classes which were extended into the summer. 

Due to special trade requirements some students have been unable to 
complete minimum course requirements in 2 years. Cosmetology, for example, 
requires 1,000 hours which cannot be met in a program providing 2% to 2 2/3 
hours of instruction per day. The need to provide additional instructional 
time to students working in these selected fields has created problems for 
the staff. One solution has been to schedule some students into a special 
Saturday program. Another solution has been the institution of an abbre- 
viated 4 to 6 week summer extension of the program for selected students. 
Here the limited nature of the program has created a financial problem. 
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However, these special programs have substantiated other studies which show 
that students and instructors can take a longer school year. 

Preliminary field studies show that some secondary school administrators 
and teachers are interested in the concept of a longer school year, however, 
others are opposed to the idea. This opposition may be due to! 

1* a lack of understanding concerning the nature of new school 
organizational patterns; 

2, a lack of readiness for innovation; 

3, a fear of change or the problems associated with changes; 

4 # the pressure of vested interests; 

5. a lack of flexibility; 

6, a conflict of educational philosophies; 

7. the need for curriculum revision; 

8, administrative insecurity; 

9* over concern about preserving the status quo of scheduling 
or teaching procedures; 

10. failure to communicate with the public « 

The resistance of a sending school to rescheduling the school year 

for all students can be a barrier to the development of an extended school 

year program by the BOCES Vocational Training Center, 

An extension of the school yea 1 " becomes more 
meaningful to occupational training students 
if sending and receiving schools elect to adopt 
a new and longer educational time line. 

It is difficult to institute the cooperative extended school year 
program in the sending schools but this does not mean that it is necessary 
to abandon the concept. There are several alternate ESY^ designs which 
can be considered by either the comprehensive high school or by the BOCES 
Occupational Training Center. 

^Extended School Year 




The 



An Adequate Return on Invested Capital 

The typical occupational training program is a costly operation, 
curriculum requires facilities with learning centers that are much larger 
than the traditional high school classroom. While occupational training 
centers lack the large gymnasiums or auditoriums found in the typical high 
school, these specialized schools require considerable space and costly 



equipment * 

It has been estimated that New York State has invested between $175 
million to $200 million in vocational school plants and equipment. This 
means a great deal to the taxpayer who asks what can be done to give mm a 



better return on his investment* 

II lustration- -A survey of typical BOCES occupational training 
" centers revealed 

1, The instructional areas, i.e. , classrooms 
and equipment, are generally used with and 
by students approximately 5 hours a day, 

2 . Due to obligations to the home or sending 
school the training center is seldom able to 
provide more than 165 days of classroom 
instruction during the regular school year. 

Since some of the occupational school administrators insist that they 
are providing 180 days of instruction, ..one .can assume that the maximum 
school plant utilization does not exceed 900 hours per year. If the 165 to 
175 day terms are used it becomes apparent that the facilities are only 
used for instruction between 825 to 850 hours per year. 

On a comparative basis a factory operating 5 days a week and 8 hours 
a day would be productive for W 80 hours a year. In both of these 11 lustra 
tlons greater return could be gained by an increase in the length of the 




day or total work period. 

An airline official said his 
$3 million plane was left idle on 



company would go out of business if a 
the ground for an extended ’period. 

If'- 

5 - 
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Is there a parallel when we have $3 million occupational training 
centers closed and unproducti e for many hours each day and for several 
months each year * The issue becomes increasingly real when we realize that 
society supports millions of people who could be self-sufficient if the 
occupational training centers could be opened to the youth of today who 
otherwise may become wards of the State or Nation tomorrow. 



Selecti ng the Appropriate Solution 
to the Problem of Space 

When the demand for additional occupational training classes exceeds the 
availability of classroom space., the administrator sees the floating of a 
bond issue as the solution. He knows that the request for new money may be 
rejected by the public 5 but he proceeds to set the machinery in motion to 
obtain a new school plant or addition# Having once made this decision he 
is generally faced with no alternative# 

Example--The public in school district >l S lt rejected 
the school board’s request for a new school on 
three different occasions* When an extended 
school year plan was developed which would 
have provided the community with all of the 
basic classrooms required ? it was rejected by 
the superintendent of school with the statement 9 

n The school board has been telling 
- the public that the school children’s 

future is in jeopardy unless a new 
school is built* If we now introduce 
the concept of a release of space through 
the rescheduling of the school year 
it will be a public acknowledgement that 
the school board and the administration 
has not been tell ing the t ruth . 11 

Actually 5 the foregoing statement may be questioned because the school 
board was acting in good f a> th* The members did not understand the basic 
principles of rescheduling the school year. Some of the designs or plans 
are new and are not easily understood. The potential economic advantages 
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of a particular design are not evident without study and without a recog- 
nition that the adoption of new educational time lines can provide educa- 
tional advantages to the children, 

A school system appears to have no choice except to build when school 
facilities are obsolete or nonexistent. The solution becomes one of 
renovating or building a new school for the program. The situation changes, 
however, if an existing school has a core of facilities and equipment 
essential for a good program. The fact that the enrollment is rising may 
not warrant construction of a new school plant or an addition to the old 
one because ESY plans can be adopted which will increase the capacity of 
existing facilities. 



The Need To Coordinate t he Time Schedule of _a 

^ Vocational Training" Center with that of the Sending Schools 

The BOCES Occupational Training Program is a cooperative venture by 
several school districts. Therefore, any modification of an educational 
calendar must be considered in terms of its potential impact on the sending 
schools. This is especially true where consideration is given to the 
feasibility of rescheduling the school year. Ideally, the extended school 
year concept could be accepted or adopted by all of the sending schools, 
because there is at least one ESY plan which could help administrators develop 
a greater degree of flexibility in their own high schools than is currently 

the case# 

In the absence of a uniform move toward an extended school year, the 
need for additional space in occupational training centers can still be met 
without mandating adoption of an ESY program In the sending schools, but the 
approach will he somewhat different. 
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The Barrier of Time 



Frequently 3 occupational training school schedules have had to be 
reduced due to the barrier of time. For example, the curriculum guidelines 
in one center were built around 3 -hour instructional periods. Due to time 
conflicts in the sending schools , the vocational center schedule was re- 
duced to a 2 %-hour period. 

Such a cutback in time can be most disturbing to instructors who 
believe occupational students need all the training they can get* Unfortu- 
nately, problems of transportation or an inflexible schedule in the sending 
school become barriers which threaten the success of occupational programs. 
In many high schools, students interested in learning a trade are auto- 
matically eliminated from the specialized occupational program due to 
scheduling conflicts. 

Example #1 ^ ^Virginia is interested in cosmetology, tut 
she is carrying a very heavy academic load. 

If she is to be released from school for 
classes at the occupational center, it will 
be necessary for her to drop one or two 
basic courses. This creates a conflict 
similar to that faced by other students 
who found scheduling problems a barrier to 
work at the occupational training center. 

Example #2 --Jerry wants to sign up for a course in con- 
servation; however a he finds it is virtually 
impossible to clear an afternoon to work in 
the occupational center* His daily schedule 
is open. He has several study periods , but 
a single history course which he must take 
for graduation is offered in the middle of the 
afternoon. The result is an unhappy students 
who with too much time on his hands, is 
constantly in trouble. 

Some secondary school students have little interest in the academic 
program, but "hey find satisfaction and considerable success in extra 
curricular activities. Therefore, they have a conflict of remaining as 
full-time academic students or becoming special stpdents who are released 
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from the academic high school for a portion of the school day. 

Example #3 “The "S" high school is located about 35 miles^ 

from the "oc c upa t i ona 1 training center. The problems 
of transportation are such that students who take 
pa: - in the occupational training program are unable 
to get back to the high school in time to take part 
In club activities or the athletic program. Guidance 
counselors report that several stuoents have deferred 
taking an occupational course in preference to 
continuing in the extracurricular activities. 



Insurmountable Barriers-- (X) The Length of the Student Day 

For some undefined reason educators seem to be afraid to change the 
length of the student's day when he elects to take part in the occupational 
training program. As a result the student generally spends a portion of 
his time between two schools. Often the student has little time to use the 
specialized resources of either the regular academic high school or the 
specialised occupational school. 

He has little time, for example, to use the library. He may even 
have to forego gym classes or special help opportunities because the tight 

time schedule limits his freedom. 

Example- “A student said "we have little if any time to 
eat lunch before we go to the occupational 
school * 11 

"Why t " the principal was asked, M don't you extend 
the day so pressure can be taken off these kids? 

Xf you add an extra half hour to the day , these 
students could travel between schools without having 
to skip lunch or gobble it down as they ride the 
school bus,” 

*»Qh , you don't know these kids, 11 he replied* M Xf you 
try to lengthen their school day* they won't sign up 
for the program. 11 

Is this principal correct or is he making a nonresearched assumption? 
The argument was raised that these occupational training students were 
receiving something special by their involvement in the regular high school 
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program and the occupational program* In terms of dollars ^ the taxpayer is 

spending an extra $750 to $1,000 a year for the occupational training 

opportunities that are available to him* 

"Isn't the student willing to accept a slightly 
longer day in order to take full advantage of 
the extra education or training being made 
aval lable • 11 

m Nq s M a principal said, ,! the student wants to 
go home when his peermates do* 11 

One may ask whether the students really understand what the extra 
education costs. To what extent is the administrator admitting that his 
public relations, in terms of the students , are at a low point? Has anything 
been really done to let the students know how much is spent on their educa- 
tion as well as the values inherent in the extra training they receive? 

I nsurmountable. Barriers — (2 ) The School Bus 

Since the occupational training center is a shared facility, few 
students are in the fortunate position to enjoy a campus type setting 
where they can walk from the academic classroom to the special laboratory or 
shop in the occupational training center* As a result, they have to cope 
with the insurmountable barrier of transportation. For most students this 
involves a trip on the school bus* 

Due to the inflexibility of the school day or the inflexibility of the 
bus schedule, students have to be prepared to drop everything to catch the 
bus. They cannot remain behind to finish a task or to confer with teachers , 
In one occupational cental the director said every student had to be 
out of his building by 2 : 30 p.m. in order to get the school bus back to the 
Sending jchools in time to take the other children home at the 3 o 1 c Lock 
dismissal. 
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As a result, one could walk through the well equipped occupational train- 
ing center at 2:35 p.m. and sea dozens o£ expensively equipped classrooms 
completely deserted. No students or teachers were around; huge machines 
and technical training resources were Idle again. 

Few school districts make it a practice to provide special bus runs 
to or from an occupational center beyond the normal school hours. Occupa- 
tional students must be returned to the home school for the regular school 
dismissa 1 • 

"If this isn't done," a principal stated, "we 
couldn't get them home." 

One must admit that transportation is a costly item, but is is also 
true that many school districts run a late bus for athletes or students who 
remain behind for special afterschool activities. There is no reason for 
not making a late bus available to students in the occupational training 
program. It would go a long way towards taking the pressure off the occu- 
pational training student and the directors of such programs. 

Insurmountable Barriers-- (3) The Honey Shortage 

■j'here are many educators who will deny that there is a shortage of 
tax dollars to support new school construction. However, there is evidence 
that the general public will not automatically approve each request it 
receives for a new school or an addition to an old one. 

Example- -In one New York State area the public defeated a bond 
issue for a proposed occupational training center by 
a £> a tio of eleven to one. While this was an extremely 
bad defeat, it parallels the rejection of numerous 
other bond issues for elementary and secondary schools 
in other parts o£ the State and c ountry • 

Similarly, the rejection of school budgets or permission to raise tax 
levies has pointed up the need for a new look at current school organiza- 
tional patterns. Can space be released in the receiving and sending 



schools by reorganizing the length of the school day or the length of the 
school year? 

The answer to both questions is "Yes* 11 but it is a "Yes n that depends 
on readiness to accept a number of changes which lead to increased admin- 
istrative and teacher flexibility. 

Some school districts set a dollar limit on the amount of money which 
may be expended for occupational school tuition* This quota on the number 
of students who may take part in the occupational training program is often 
justified in terns of the so-called extra cost of educating a selected 
group of students* Actual Ly , the additional cost is not as great as it 
seems . 

Occupational students tend to take a lighter academic load than their 
college bound classmates. This in a sense helps to compensate for the 
amount of money spent on their tuition* In many schools the academic 
student is urged to take five or six basic subjects* As a result his 
heavy schedule contributes to the need for additional classes * some of 
which may be extremely small. Studies have shown per pupil coats for a 
third or fourth year foreign language class in the small centralized school 
district frequently range from $500 to $800 par pupil* In such cases , the 
lack of restriction on the number of subjects taken or the establishment of 
a minimum enrollment for advanced classes * costs the Board of Education 
more than is normally spent for the tuition of students who spend half 
a day away from the home school. 

Since money is a problems the ESY designs outlined in subsequent pages 
should be considered in terms of potential dollar savings as well as space 



"In many schools the average academic class cost the community $2,500 to 
$3,000 in teacher salary cost alone. This cost pet pupil varies in 
proportion to the number of students enrolled. 



savings 
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When enrollments in an occupational program are limited, it is virtually 
impossible to project much in the way o£ dollar savings. However, when 
the occupational course enrollment creates the need for two or more 
classes, the extended school year plans outlined reduce per pupil costs 
in other areas than capital outlay and debt service. 
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CHAPTER II 



RELEASING LEARNING SPACE IN AN OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 
THROUGH ADOPTION OF THE MULTIPLE TRAILS CONTINUOUS 
LEARNING YEAR CONCEPT 



Introduction 

Initially, the Multiple Trails Extended School Year Plan was con- 
ceived as a means of releasing space, teachers, and dollars in secondary 
schools. The occupational training centers were to be recipients of a 
limited number of fringe benefits, essentially more students and greater 
flexibility. Field studies have since demonstrated that the application 
of the multiple trails time equalization principles to the occupational 
training program can lead to a potential 50 percent increase in the 
availability of learning space in the centers. 

Ideally, both sending and receiving schools should adopt a uniform , 
flexible continuous learning school year calendar. From the point of view 
of immediacy or need this study describes extended school year designs or 
patterns of school organization essential for releasing space in occupa- 
tional training centers which do not require a parallel extension of the 
school year by sending schools. 



The Multiple Trails Con ept 

Classroom space in the BOCES occupational centers can become avail- 
able for additional classes through adoption of a lengthened school year 
design referred to as the Multiple Trails Extended School Year Plan. This 
new approach to the rescheduling of the school year does not require a ro- 
tation of terms or the acceleration of students to realize the goals of 
economy or increased educational opportunity. It also has the advantage 



of providing classroom space virtually overnight. 
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The multiple trails plan releases student time, teaching time and space 
through a time equalization process. The nature of the rescheduled 
student's day and/or week depends on the amount of the instructional time 
provided in a 4, 5, 6, or more week extension of the school year. This 
extra or "E" time is placed in what has been designated a hypothetical 
Educational Reserve Bank. It can be drawn upon in the future to meet the 
needs of individual Students or the demands of the school system. 



111 us t ration : 



During the regular school year students in an 
electronics course attend class for a 2 hour 
session a day- In a year they receive 25 ? o00 
minutes of instruction* 

(2% hrs. x 170 days = h- 25 hrs. or 25,500 mins.) 

A 6 week extension of the school year with 4 
hour classes enables a student to deposit 
7 S 200 minutes or 120 instructional hours in the 
hypothetical Educational Reserve Bank. 

(30 days x 4 hrs. = 120 hrs. or 7200 mins.) 

With time equalization spread over 170 days, 
the student can complete the electronics course 
in fewer school days since he has 18,300 minutes 
of instruction left to complete instead of the 
25,500 minutes original Jy scheduled. 

(25,500 less ^200 min. - 18,300 mins.) 



The Use of Modular Time Patterns 

In rescheduling the typical high school student's day in a multiple 
trails program, time is translated into modules. While time modules 
varying in length can be used as building blocks, the 15 minute module is 
recommended. Since occupational training classes are generally much 
longer than a traditional class period, an abbreviated session can still 
be considered in terms of minutes. The module is really not actually 



needed in the occupational school; however , for illustrative purposes in 




25 
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publication all time equalization requirements will be designated in 
multiples of the 15 minute module. 



Approaches to the Release of Learning 

Space in the Occupational Training Center 

The multiple trails concept of time equalization to release space 
was tested in 15 occupational centers of the State. These field studies 
pointed out areas of interest, need, and concern. They showed the 
existence of a wide range in length of class sessions, viz,, 2 hours and 
15 minutes to 3 hours. However, one of the key elements is not so much 
the length of class periods, but the way time is distributed through the 
day. For example, several occupational training centers have set the 
length of the average class at 2% hours. This would lead to the conclusion 
that adoption of the same length extension of the school year will create 
a new learning time block of equal length: Surprisingly enough this did 

not occur in many field trials due to the wide disparity in starting and 
closing times set for the morning and afternoon sessions. 

The field studies show that it is possible to reschedule occupational 
programs in a number of ways to achieve the goal of Increased housing 
capacity. The three proposals which have the greatest appeal and which 
can be implemented most readily may be classified as follows: 

Proposal No, 1 — The Multiple Session Day 
Proposal No. 2 --The Multiple Session Week 
Proposal No, 3--The Multiple Session Year 

Each pattern provides a different use of student time and space. The 
first two proposals require a minimal length extension of the school year, 
but proposal no, 3 requires a fairly long extension of the school year if 
time equalization is mandatory for completion of designated courses of 



O 
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study. In order to more fully understand each of the proposals, subsequent 
chapters will outline a step by step organizational approach which may lead 
to a selection of a plan or time pattern considered feasible to meet specific 
occupational training center needs. 

The Nature of Proposal No. 1 *, 

The Multiple Session Day 

This approach to the multiple trails continuous 1 earning y ear pro- 
vides extra learning space through rescheduling instructional time in terms 
of new time equalization requirements for an extension of the school year 
by approximately 4, 5, or 6 weeks. The rescheduling Leads to the creation 
of a time block large enough to sponsor a third session without increasing 
the length of the actual school day. 

The Nature of Proposal No. 2 ; 

The Multiple Session Week 

This approach requires a compacting of the new equalization time in 
such a manner that students in the regular program complete their .class 
obligations in 3 days thereby releasing large blocks of time for 
additional students on the other 2 days. 

The Nature of Proposal No. 3 ; 

The Multiple Session Year 

This approach calls for the compacting of a large amount of learning 
time into a lengthened summer session. The new term, conceivably provides 
as much instruction as is offered in a semester extending over a greater 
number of weeks. Students are allowed to work through two of the three 
sessions, or trimesters, thereby releasing classroom space for a third 
group of students. 
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CHAPTER III 



THE MULTIPLE SESSION DAY PROGRAM 

The principles of time equalization Introduced in the Multiple Trails 
Extended School Year design can be used to free classroom space for addi- 
tional students in the typical occupational training center. The design 
requiring the least amount of change in the sending schools calls for re- 
scheduling the student's day. The multiple session day pattern of school 
organization will provide students with the same amount of instructional 
time they receive in the regular school year. However, the instructional 
time provided in the summer is used to compensate for the recommended 
shortened class sessions. Through the modification of student's day it is 
possible to set the stage for the admission of a third class of students. 
This in effect provides a 50 percent increase in classroom space without 
shortchanging any of the students. 

f 

This chapter will demonstrate how time schedules can be modified to 
realize a space or dollar objective. The length of the summer segment will 
determine the number of time modules required for a designated class. In 
several instances it will be possible to meet course requirements in at 
least one of the three new sessions without having to extend the school 
year. 

The Amount of Instructional Time Provided 
i n an Occupational Training Program 

The minimal academic school year in Ne\a York State calls for 180 in- 
structional days. Students in occupational training programs find it 
virtually impossible to attain that goal in their specialized field. This 
is due to numerous interruptions in the home school or to closings for 




Regents examinations. Studies show the typical occupational training 
center Is luck'' if it can hold classes 170 days a year. The directors of 
several BOCES Centers said 165 days would be closer to reality than the 
reported 179 day average. 

For purposes of time equalization one can work with the accepted 
180 days minimum; however, 170 days is recommended. Both 170 and 180 day 
school year requirements were used in calculations for the numerous field 
study charts. 

Figures 1 and 2 show the amount of instructional time provided in 
170 and 180 instructional days. Each table shows the number of minutes of 
instruction provided per day, per week, and for the regular school year. 

In addition, they show the number of 15 minute modules of instruction cur- 
rently provided per week for designated length class sessions. By simple 
inspection the reader can determine the amount of time provided in any oc- 
cupational training program. For example, a school providing 2 hours and 
35 minutes of instruction per class session will provide under the 170 day 
table : 

155 minutes per day 

775 minutes or 51 to 52 modules per week 
26,350 minutes or 439 hours of instruction per year 

The Instructional Time Provided 
in the Extended Learning Segment 

The assumption has been made that the normal school year calendar 
will be extended by 4, 5, 6, or more weeks. The recommended length of the 

extended learning segment is 6 weeks, but at least two directors showed in 
terest in an 8 week session. Actually, the length of the learning session 
may vary according to the time required for equalization and/or the length 
of the summer class period. 
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Figure 1 



AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME PROVIDED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 

EQUALIZATION OF THE 170 DAY CALENDAR 



Length of the 
Class Session 


# of Min, 
Per Day 


# of Min. 
Per Week 


# of 15 Min. 
Modules Per Wk 


# of Miis. 
Per Year 


# of Hours 
Per Year 


2 Hours 


120 


600 


40 


20,400 


340 


2 Hrs. 5 Min. 


125 


625 


41 - 42 


21,250 


354+ 


2 Hrs. 10 Min. 


130 


650 


43 - 44 


22,100 


368+ 


2 Hrs. 15 Min. 


135 


675 


45 


22,950 


382+ 


2 Hrs. 20 Min. 


140 


700 


46 - 47 


23,800 


396 + 


2 Hrs. 25 Min. 


145 


725 


48 - 49 


24,650 


410+ 


2 Hrs. 30 Min, 


150 


750 


50 


25,500 


425 


2 Hrs. 35 Min. 


155 


i 

775 


51 - 52 


26,350 


439 


2 Hrs. 40 Min. 


160 


800 


53 - 54 


27,200 


453+ 


2 Hrs. 45 Min. 


165 


825 


55 


f 28,050 


467+ 


2 Hrs. 50 Min. 


170 


850 


56 - 57 


28,900 


481+ 


2 Hrs. 55 Min. 


175 


875 


58 - 59 


29,750 


495 


3 Hours 


180 


900 


60 


30,600 


510 


3 Hrs. 5 Min. 


185 


925 


61 - 62 


31,450 


524+ 


3 Hrs, 10 Min, 


190 


950 


63 - 64 


32,300 


538+ 


3 Hrs. 15 Min. 


195 


975 


65 


33,150 


552+ 


3 Hrs. 20 Min, 


200 


1000 


66 - 67 


34,000 


566 


3 Hrs. 25 Min. 


205 


1025 


68 - 69 


34,850 


580+ 


3 Hrs, 30 Min, 


210 


1050 


70 


35,700 


595 
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Figure 2 



AMOUNT OF INSTRUCTIONAL TIME PROVIDED IN OCCUPATIONAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS IN THE REGULAR SCHOOL YEAR 

EQUALIZATION OF THE 180 DAY CALENDAR* 



Length of the 
ClasEi Session 


# 

D 


of Min. 
er Day 


# of Min. 
per Week 


# of 15 Min, 
Modules per VJk 


# of Min, 
per Year 


# of Hours 
per Year 


2 Hours 


120 


600 


40 


21,600 


360 


2 Hrs , 


5 Min. 


125 


625 


41 - 42 


22 . 500 


375 


2 Hr is . 


10 Min * 


130 


650 


43 - 44 


23,400 


390 


2 Hrs. 


15 Min, 


135 


675 


45 


24,300 


405 


2 Hrs. 


20 Min. 


140 


700 


46 - 47 


25,200 


420 


2 Hrs. 


25 Min, 


145 


725 


48 - 49 


26 s 100 


435 


2 Hrs. 


30 Min, 


150 


750 


50 


27,000 


450 


2 Hrs. 


35 Min. 


155 


775 


51 - 52 


27,900 


465 


2 Hrs. 


40 Min. 


160 


800 


53 - 54 


28,800 


480 


2 Hrs. 


45 Min. 


165 


825 


58 


29,700 


495 


2 Hrs . 


50 Min. 


170 


850 


56 - 57 


30,600 


510 


2 Hrs. 


55 Min. 


175 


87 5 


58 - 59 


31,500 


525 


3 Hours 


180 


900 


60 


32,400 


540 


3 Hrs. 


5 Min. 


185 


925 


61 - 62 


33,300 


555 


3 Hrs. 


10 Min. 


190 


950 


63 - 64 


34,200 


570 


3 Hrs. 


15 Min. 


195 


975 


65 


35,100 


585 


3 Hrs. 


20 Min, 


200 


1000 


66 - 67 


36,000 


600 


3 Hrs. 


25 Min. 


205 


1025 


68 - 69 


36,900 


615 


3 Hrs. 


30 Min. 


210 


1050 


70 


37,800 


630 



*3ubjeet to reduction due to weather. Regents examinations, and the like 
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The 4 hour extended summer learning session appeals to most instructors 



but this could be lengthened to cut back on the number of weeks required 
for time equalization. Some students 5 for example, favored a 5 week 
extension with a 5 hour day (5 weeks x 5 hours per day = 7,500 minutes) 
compared to a suggested 6 week extension with 4 hour classes (6 weeks x 4 
hours per day — 7,200 minutes). 

Figure 3 presents a picture of the time provided in extended learning 
segments of different lengths. The figure shows the number of minutes and 
hours provided per week and per segment for designated length learning 
periods. Thus variation R shows students working ' n a 6 week slimmer 
extension of the school year with 4% hour classes will receive; 

1 3 350 minutes or 22% hours of instruction per week 

and 

8,100 minutes or 135 hours per extended segment 

Extended school year research studies have demonstrated the ability 
of secondary school students to complete full year academic courses by 
attending classes 4 hours a day for 6 weeks* These students showed no ill 
effects from their lengthened class periods. The fact that they conducted 
their studies in the summer and dM as well , if not better, than comparable 
students who took a full year to complete similar courses merely supports 
the thesis that occupational training students will have no difficulty in 
their fields of study if they continue ongoing programs into the summer, 

Present Use of Classroom Space in the 
Occupational Training Center 

Figure 4 shows the schedule for the use of facilities in the occupa- 
tional center. Students in the morning session attend class from 8:45 a. in- 
to 11:15, a„m. This provides them with a standard 2% hour class per day or 
a total of 750 minutes of instruction per week (50 modules). 
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Figure 3 



THE INSTRUCTIONAL TIME PROVIDED IN THE EXTENDED LEARNING SEGMENT 



Var i a t ions 


# of Hours # of Minutes 
Per Week j Per Week 


# of Hours 
per Extended 
Segmen t 


# of Minutes g 
per Extended 1 
Segment 1 


A - -4 weeks aL 3 hours a day 


15 I 


900 


60 


3600 I 


B --5 weeks at 3 hours a day 


15 ! 


900 


75 


4500 1 


— - — - — ■' — — * — * — — i 

c — 6 weeks at 3 hours a day 


15 


900 


90 


5400 


D--7 weeks at 3 hours a day 


15 


900 


105 


6300 


E--S weeks at 3 hours a day 


15 


900 


120 


7200 


F — 4 weeks at 3| hours a day 


17-t 


1050 


70 


4200 


G — 5 weeks at 3* hours a day 


i ^ 


10 50 


87 1 


5250 


H — 6 weeks at 3A hours a day 


17i 


1050 


105 


6300 


I — 7 weeks at 3* hours a day 


17i 


1050 


122i; 


7350 


j — 8 weeks at 3§ hours a day 


17# 


1050 


140 


8400 


K - -4 weeks at 4 hours a day 


20 


1200 


80 


4800 


L- - 5 weeks at 4 hours a day 


20 


L2QQ 


100 

1 1 


6C00 


M--6 weeks at 4 hours a day 


20 


1200 


120 


7200 


N--7 weeks at 4 hours a day 


20 


1200 


140 


8400 


0--8 weeks at 4 hours a day 


20 


1200 


160 


9600 1 


|p-^4 weeks at 4A hours a day 


22± 


1350 


90 


5400 1 


q--5 weeks at 4| hours a day 


22-g 


1350 


112| 


6750 


R--6 weeks at 4jr hours a day 


22i 


1350 


135 


8100 


S--7 weeks at 4i hours a day 


22# 


1350 


157 j 


0 


T--8 weeks at 4= hours a day 


nlty 

CM 

CM 


1350 


180 


10 


U--4 weeks at 5 hours a day 


25 


1500 


100 


' 1)000 


V--5 weeks at 5 hours a day 


25 


1500 


125 


7500 


W — 6 weeks at 5 hours a day 


25 


1500 


150 


9000 


■ X--7 weeks at 5 hours a day 


25 


1500 


175 


10500 


■Y — 8 weeks at 5 hours a day 


25 


1500 


3,00 


12000 
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Students in the afternoon session attend class from 12:15 p. n. to 
3:00 p, m. This provides them with a 2 3/4 hour class per day or a total 
of 825 minutes of instruction per week (51 modules). The afternoon students 
receive an extra 15 minutes of instruction per day or 75 minutes extra 
instruction per week. 

In this program the classroom is not used between 11:15 a, m, and 
12:15p.m. While this may not appear significant, the fact remains that 
expensive equipment and materials are not being used for 16 percent of the 
school day (figure 4) . 

Potential Use of Classroom Space With 

Moption of the Multiple Trails Concept 

Figures 5 to 14 illustrate what can be done with space in an occupa- 
tional training center if different variations of the ESY Plan are 
adopted. In each case, time earned in an extension of the school year is 
deducted from the amount of instruction currently provided in the A.M, and 
P.M. sessions. Since the time equalization releases space time for both 
the morning and afternoon sessions a larger block of time is opened up in 
the middle of the day. In variations #1 and #2 this new time block may 
not be long enough to provide the same amount of instruction that is 
normally provided a group of students, but frequently enough time is 
released to at least set the stage for introducing a special program or 
a modification of the regular program. 

Subsequent variations use a longer learning period in the summer to 
decrease the amount of time required in the normal morning and afternoon 
sessions. In doing this one has a parallel release of time for a new 
session in the middle of the day. 
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Figure 4 



PRESENT USE OF CLASSROOM SPACE IN AN OCCUPATIONAL 

training center 
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While the figures can he used to show the impact of various time 
extensions on the school and its time requirement s s the following pages 
will show the mathematics or thinking used to picture the use of space in 
a typical occupational training center. 



Variation #1--A Simple Time Extension with Time 

Equalization for 170 Instructional Days 

This variation assumes that the students electing to work in the 
summer extension will receive the same amount of instruction in this period 
that they have been receiving. Xn other words, students currently attending 
classes for 2% hours will receive the same amount of instruction per day in 
the extended period in order to lower time requirements during the new 



school year. 



A m Calculations for A.M, Session (Variation #1) 



L Time in the regular school year. 



2 , 



3. 



(a) Number of days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction per year 

(170 days x 150 Minutes - 25*500) 

Time in the extended segment. 

(a) Number of extra days 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(e) Number of minutes of instruction in summer 

segment (.30 days x 150 mins.) 

Time requirements with time equalization, 

(a) Number of minutes required in the regular 

school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the summer segment 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalization 

in the regular school year 

(25*500 less 4,500 = 21,000 minutes) 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 
(21,000 7 34 weeks - 617 Minutes) 



170 Days 
150 Minutes 
750 Minutes 
25,500 Minutes 



30 Days 
150 Minutes 

4,500 Minutes 



25,500 Minutes 
4,500 Minutes 
21,000 Minutes 



617 Minutes 
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(e) Number of modules required per week* 
(617 min. r 15 min. = 41 modules) 



Modules 



Figure 5 shows the A.M. class as one which requires 41 modules or 
615 minutes a week for time equalization. 

B. Calculations for F,M Session (Variation #1) 

1. Time in the regular school year. 

(a) Number of days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction per year 

(170 days x 165 mins. = 28,050) 

2. Time in the summer segment. 

(a) Number of extra days 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes in the summer segment 

(30 days x 175 mins, = 5,250) 

3. Time requirements with time equalization. 

(a) Number of minutes required in the regular 

school year 

(b) N umb er of minutes of instruction provided 

in the summer segment 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalizatj 

in regular school year 
(28,050 less 5,250 mins. = 22,800) 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 

(e) Number cf modules required per week 

Figure 5 shows that the P.M. class needs can be met in a session 
providing 45 modules or 675 minutes of instruction per week. This is a re- 
duction of 150 minutes a week in the time that is presently allocated for 

this session* 

The combined instructional time provided in the A.M. and P.M. session 
totals 86 modules per week. This leaves a block of free time in the middle 
of the day which will provide 39 modules or 585 minutes of instructional 
time per week for a new third session. 

win this study - the recommended length module is 15 minutes long, however, 
other modules of time may be readily used. 

1C 83 " 27 ' 



170 

165 

825 

28,050 


Days 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Minutes 


30 

175 

5,250 


Days 

Minutes 

Minutes 


28,050 


Minutes 


5,250 


Minutes 


a 

22,800 


Minutes 


670 

45 


Minutes 

Modules 



Figure 5 



PROJECTED USE OF CLASSROOM FACILITIES IN THE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 

VARIATION #!“A SIMPLE TIME EXTENSION WITH TIME 

EQUALIZATION FOR 170 DAYS* 



A *M., 

C 

L 

A 

S 

s 



NEW 

C 

L 

A 

S 

S 



P ,M* 

C 

L 

A 

S 

s 




*Based on time equalisation for 170 instructional days. 
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Variation #2-- A Simple Time Extension With Time 

Equalization for 180 instructional Days 

While the field studies repeatedly indicated that the typical occupa- 
tional training program is limited to no more than 170 actual instructional 
days, some educators continue to sfceak of it as though it were a ISO day 
program. Figure C shows what the availability of space will be with a 
simple time extension of an actual 180 day occupational training program. 

The time equalisation required in figure 6 is based on the assumption 
that students in the extended segment will continue to attend classes based 
on the time provided in the regular school year session, i.e„ 150 minutes 

par clay. 



A , Calculations f or the A.M. Session (Variat ion, j[2 _ ) 

1, Time in the regular school year. 

(a) Number o£ days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction per yeai 

(180 days x 150 minutes = 27,000) 



180 Days 
150 Minutes 
750 Minutes 
27,000 Minutes 



2 . 



Time in the extended segment. 

(a) Number of extra days 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction in the 

summer segment (30 days x 150 minutes) 

Time requirements with time equalization. 

(a) Number of minutes required in the regular 

school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the summer segment 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalization 

in the regular school year 

(27,000 less 4,500 “ 22,500 minutes) 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 
(22,500 f 36 weeks = 625 minutes) 

(e) Number of modules required per week 



30 Days 
150 Minutes 

4,500 Minutes 



27,000 Minutes 
4,500 Minutes 
22,500 Minutes 



625 



Minutes 

Modules 
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Figure 6 



PROJECTED USE OF CLASSROOM FACILITIES IN THE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 



VARIATION #2 "A SIMPLE TIME EXTENSION WITH TIME 

EQUALIZATION FOR 180 DAYS 
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A comparison of the 170 and 180 day instructional programs 
differential of 1,500 minutes a year. With time equalization the 
students in the projected programs will need one more module of instruction 
per week in variation #2 than those in the variation #1 program. 



show a 
A.M. 



B , C alculations for the P.M. 'session (Variation #2) 



1, Time in the regular school year. 

(a) Number of days of instruction 

(bj Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(e) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

<d) Number of minutes of instruction per year 

(180 days x 165 minutes 3 29,700) 



180 Days 
165 Minutes 
825 Minutes 
29,700 Minutes 



2. Time in the extended segment. 

(a) Number of extra days 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction in Che 

summer segment (30 days x 165 minutes) 



30 Days 
165 Minutes 

4,950 Minutes 



3. Time requirements with time equalization. 



(a) Number of minutes required in the regular 

school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the summer segment 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalization 

in the regular school year 
(29,700 less 4,950 = 24,750 minutes) 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 
(24,750 ¥ 36 weeks ** 688 minutes) 

(e) Number of modules required per week 

(688 mins, ¥ ISmins. * 46 modules) 



29,700 Minutes 
4,950 Minutes 
24,750 Minutes 

688 Minutes 
46 Modules 



Since the afternoon student schedule will also require one more 
module per week for equalization than is the case with the 170 day equali- 
zation schedule, the middle session will have 37 fifteen minute modules of 
time available for new class activities. This is two modules less than is 
provided in variation $ 1. 
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Variation #3 -- Provides Tima Equalization Based on a 4 Week 

Extension of the School Year with 4 Hour Classes 



The daily time schedule for variation #3 based on a rescheduling 
of student class activities in terms of the time equalization requirements 
for a 4 week extension of the school year with 4 houn classes. 

Figure 7 shows the morning session will require 41 modules or 615 
minutes of instruction while the afternoon session will require 46 modules 
or 690 minutes of instruction per week. Thirty- eight modules or 570 
minutes a day will be available for a new class. 



Calculations for the A.M. Session (Variation #3) 

1 . 



2 , 



Time 


in the regular school year. 






(a) 


Number of days of instruction 


170 


Days 


(b) 


Number of minutes of instruction per day 


150 


Minutes 


(c) 


Number of minutes of instruction per week 


750 


Minutes 


(d) 

Time 


Number of minutes of instruction per year 

f U iia jr O A Ufliliy&ltS ■ f J 

in the extended segment. 


25,500 


Minutes 


(a) 


Number of extra days 


20 


Days 


(b) 

(c) 


Number of minutes of instruction per day 
Number of minutes of Instruction in summer 


240 


Minutes 


Time 

(a) 


segment (20 days x 240 minutes * 4, EDO) 
requirements with time equalization. 
Number of minutes in the regular 


4,800 


Minutes 


<b) 


school year 

Number of minutes of instruction provided 


25,500 


Minutes 


<c) 


in the summer segment 

Number of minutes left for time equalization 


4,800 


Minutes 




in the regular school year 


20,700 


Minutes 


<d> 


Number of minutes of instruction required 








per week with time equalization 

(20,700 minutes r 34 = 609) 


609 


Minutes 


<e) 


Number of modules required per week 
(609 minutes ? 15 minutes = 41) 


41 


Modules 
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B. 



Calculations for the P.M. Session (Variation #3) 



(b) 

(O 

(d) 



2. Time 



in the 


regular school year. 








Humber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

(170 


of days of instruction 
of minutes of instruction per 
of minutes of instruction per 
of minutes of instruction per 
days x 165 minutes *■ 28,050) 


day 

week 

year 


170 

165 

825 

28,050 


Days 

Minutes 

Minutes 

Minutes 


in the 


extended segment. 








Number of extra days 

Number of minutes of instruction per day 
Number of minutes of Instruction in the 
extended segment(20 days x 240 minutes) 


20 

240 

4,800 


Days 

Minutes 

Minutes 



3, Time requirements with time equalization. 

(a) Number of minutes of instruction required 

' in the regular school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the extended segment 

(e) Number of minutes left for time equalization 
in the regular school year 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 
(23,250 Minutes? 34 - 684 minutes) 

(e) Number of modules required per week 



28,050 Minutes 



4,800 

23,250 



684 



46 



Minutes 

Minutes 



Minutes 

Modules 



wariaHnn #4— Provides Time Equali zation for a 5 Week 

Extension of the School Year with 4 Hou r Classes 

Figure 8 shows the nature of a rescheduled week with time equaliza 

tion for a summer segment providing a 5 week extension of time with a 4 



hour session. 



A, Calculations for the A.M. Session (Variation #4)_ 



1. Time In the regular school year. 

(a) Number of days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(e) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction per year 

(170 days x 150 minutes s 25,500) 



170 Days 
150 Minutes 
750 Minutes 
25,500 Minutes 
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Figure 7 



PROJECTED USE OF CLASSROOM FACILITIES IN THE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 



A,M, 

e 

L 

A 



NEW 

c 

L 

A 

S 

S 



P.M. 

C 

L 

A 



VARIATION #3- 



■ PROVIDES TIME EQUALIZATION FOR A 
4 WEEK EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR WITH 4 HOUR CLASSES* 




Time 



V 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 
L8 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 
27 

28 

29 

30_ 



TIME EQUALIZATION REQUIRED 
41 MODULES OR 615 MINUTES PER WEEK 



TIME AVAILABLE FOR A NEW CLASS 
38 MODULES OR 570 MINUTES PER WEEK 



TIME EQUALIZATION REQUIRED 
46 MODULES OR 690 MINUTES PER WEEK 




8*00 - 


8: 15 


8:15 - 


8: 30 


8:30 - 


8:45 


8:45 - 


9:00 


9:00 - 


9: 15 


9:15 - 


9: 30 


9:30 - 


9*45 


9:45 - 


10:00 


10:00 - 


10: 15 


10:15 - 


10: 30 


10:30 - 


10:45 


10:45 - 


11:00 


11*00 - 


11:15 


11:15 - 


11: 30 


11:30 - 


11:45 


11:45 - 


12:00 


12:00 - 


12:15 


12*15 - 


12:30 


12*30 - 


12:45 


12*45 - 


1:00 


1:00 - 


1: 15 


1:15 - 


1: 30 


1:30 - 


1:45 


1:45 - 


2:00 


2:00 - 


2:15 


2:15 - 


2: 30 


2:30 - 


2-45 


2*45 - 


3:00 


3:00 - 


3*. 15 


3:15 - 


3* 3C 



♦Based on time equalization for 170 instructional days. 
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2 , 



Time in the extended segment, 

(a) Number of days in the extended segment 25 

(b) Number of minutes of Instruction per day 240 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction in the 

5 week extended segment 6,000 



3, Time requirements with time equalization. 



(a) Number of minutes of instruction required 

in the regular school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the extended segment 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalization 

in the regular school year (Sept, to June) 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 
(19,500 minutes f 34 s 574 minutes) 

(^) Number of modules of instruction required 
per week with time equalization 
(574 minutes h 15 = 38 modules) 



25.500 

6,000 

19.500 
574 



38 



B. Calculations fo r the P.M, Session (Variation #4), 



1, Time in the regular school year, 

(a) Number of days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

(d) Number of minutes of Instruction per year 

2. Time in the extended segment. 

Number of days in the extended segment 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction in the 

5 ’week summer segment 



170 

165 

825 

28*050 



25 

6 P00 



3, Time requirements with time equalization, 

(a) Number of minutes of instruction required in 

th r i regular school year 28,050 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the extended segment 6,000 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalization 

(September to June) 22,050 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 649 

(22,050 minutes ? 34 - 649 minutes) 

(e) Number of modules of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 43 

(649 minutes ¥ 15 minutes = 43 modules) 
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Modules 
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Figure 8 



PROJECTED USE OF CLASSROOM FACILITIES IN THE OCCUPATIONAL 

TRAINING CENTER 

VARIATION #4- -PROVIDES TIME EQUALIZATION FOR A 

5 WEEK EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL 
YEAR WITH 4 HOUR CLASSES* 
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In variation #4 one finds a new time block which provides more in- 
structional time than is needed to equal the amount of instruction that is 
provided in the morning or afternoon sessions. In figure 8 the new cl^ss 
tir ’ is shown as a free block of 44 modules in the middle of the school day 
To provide flexibility the time can be reallocated to provide a longer A.M. 
session or a different length E.M. session. 



Variation #5 --Provides Time Equalization for a 6 Week 

Extension of the School Year with 4 Hou r Classes 

Figure 9 shows the nature of a rescheduled week with time equaliza- 
tion for a summer segment providing a 6 week extension of time with a 4 



hour session. 



A , Calculations for the A.M. Session (Varla^-^n_#5^ 



1. Time in the regular school year. 

(a) Number of days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction pet week 

<d) Number of minutes of instruction per year 

(170 days x 150 minutes = 25,500) 



170 Days 
150 Minutes 
750 Minutes 
25,500 Minutes 



2. Time in the extended segment. 

(a) Number of days in the extended segment 

(b) Number of ralnucs of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction in the 

6 week extended segment 



30 Days 
240 Minutes 

7,200 Minutes 



3. 



Time requirements with time equalization. 

(a) Number of minutes of instruction required 

in the regular school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the extended segment 

(e) Number of minutes left for time equalization 
(September to June) 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction required 

per week with time equalization 
(18,300 t 34 weeks = 538 minutes) 

(e) Number of modules required per week with 

time equalization(538 min. z 5 s ) 

/ 



25,500 Minutes 
7,200 Minutes 
18,300 Minutes 
538 Minutes 



36 Modules 
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Figure 9 
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PROJECTED USE OF CLASSROOM FACILITIES IN THE 
OCCUPATIONAL TRAINING CENTER 

VARIATION #5 --PROVIDES TIME EQUALIZATION FOR A 6 
WEEK EXTENSION OF THE SCHOOL YEAR 
WITH 4 HOUR CLASSES-' 
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★Based on time equalisation for 170 instructional days. 
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Calculations for the F»M. Session (Varia tion ,^5}_ 

1* Time in the regular school year. 

(a) Number of days of instruction 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction per week 

(d) Number of minutes of instruction per year 

(170 days x 165 minutes - 28,050) 

2* Time in the extended segment. 

(a) Number of days in the extended segment 

(b) Number of minutes of Instruction per day 

(c) Number of minutes of instruction in the 

6 week summer segment 

3, Time requirements with time equalization. 

(a) Number of minutes of instruction required 

in the regular school year 

(b) Number of minutes of instruction provided 

in the extended segment 

(c) Number of minutes left for time equalization 

(September to June) 

( ') Number of minutes of instruction required 
per week with time equalization 
(20,850 minutes r 34 weeks 35 613) 

(a) Number of modules required per week with 

time equalization(613 minutes f 15 3 41) 



170 Days 
165 Minutes 
823 Minutes 
28,050 Minutes 



30 Days 
240 Minutes 

7,200 Minutes 



28*050 Minutes 



7,200 Minutes 



20,850 Minutes 



613 Minutes 



41 Modules 



With the adjustments made for the morning and afternoon sessions a 
new time block is created in the middle of the day which can provide more 
time than is necessary for time equalisation. Therefore, extra modules of 
time can be shifted to the morning or afternoon sessions to provide addi- 
tional learning time or to round out opening and closing hours of a desig- 
nated session. 
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